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CORPORATION PLATE AND INSIGNIA OF OFFICE, ETC.* 

By LLEWELLYNN JEWITT, F.S.A., &c. 




OME few corporations possess, besides the mace, 
a sword of state, which they are empowered by 
special grant, or royal favour, or other right, 
to have carried before their mayors on occa- 
sions of civic state and pageantry. There are, 
however, I believe, only about thirty or forty 
corporations in England and Wales that are so 
honoured. Some of these swords were actually and personally 
o-iven to the towns at the hands of their mayors, on occasions 
of royal visits, by the sovereign himself, and, in some instances, 
with the grant of special privileges. The sword, an emblem of 
justice, represents the old criminal jurisdiction of the muni- 
cipalities. Thus, when Richard II. visited Lincoln in 1386, 
"he granted to the mayor and his successors the privilege of 
having a sword carried before them in their processions." At 
Exeter, Henry VII., oto the occurrence of some dissensions in the 
corporation in 1497, " summoned them before him, and directed 
another method of election to be pursued for the future. The 



king nominated as the first mayor under the new order of things 
a person who had formerly been one of his servants, and who had 
been bailiff of the city. Taking his sword from his own side, 
Henry gave it to the newly-made mayor, with a cap of mainte- 
nance, to encourage him to persevere in his duty ; the sword to 
be carried in state before the mayor and his successors for ever, 
as was the usage in the City of London." Norwich, "having 
favoured the pretensions of Henry, Duke of Lancaster (after- 
wards Henry VI.), was presented by him with a sword, which, 
on his ascending the throne, he permitted the mayor and sheriffs 
to have carried before them with the point erect, in the pre- 
sence of all lords or nobles of the realm, whether they were of 
the blood royal or not, excepting only in his own presence and 
that of his heirs." At Chester, King's Lynn, and Liverpool 
swords were granted by charter. At the first of these places the 
sword was given in 1394 by Richard II., and has ever been 
borne before the sovereign, sheathed but erect, within the limits 
of the city. It was so carried in 1494 before Henry VII., who 




Fig. 8. — Corporation Plate, Insignia, &c, Colchester 



a few years later, in his charter to that city (1506), expressly 
ordains that the mayor and his successors shall have the sword 
carried before him "in our absence, and may cause it to be 
borne before him with the point upright, in the presence as well 
of other nobles and lords of our realme of England who are 
related to us in lineal consanguinity and others whomsoever, 
and in any other manner howsoever;" and it is also recorded 
that "as often as the mayor repaired to the church to hear 
divine service or sermon, or upon any just occasion, he was to be 



f Continued from page 49. 



at liberty to have the sword of the city borne before him with the 
point upwards"— an emblem of supremacy he has at different 
times been called upon to assert, and always with success. 
At King's Lynn the privilege of carrying the sword was, by 
Henry VIII. , restricted to its being sheathed. At Canterbury 
the privilege of having a sword of state was granted by James I. 
in 1607, as I nave already noted in my account of the insignia 
of the city. But it is needless to cite more instances, as they will 
all follow in the course of my notes. 

The "Cap of Maintenance," or of " Dignity," so intimately 
associated with the sword and sword-bearer of some of the 
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most honoured corporations, is variously formed in different 
cities and towns. Heraldically "this kind of head-tire," says 
Gwiliim, "is called a Cap of Dignity, which cap dukes are 
accustomed to wear in token of excellency, because they had a 
more worthy government than other subjects. Also they used 
to wear the same in token of freedom. This cap must be of 
scarlet colour, and the lining or doubling thereof ermine." 
" Some," wrote Sir John Feme, " boldly affirm that as well the 
earl and marquis, as the duke, may adorn their head with this 
chateau, or cap— even by the same reason and custom that they 




Figs. 9 to II. — Stafford Maces. 



do challenge to wear their coronets ; because this cap, as also 
their crowns, are allowed them, not only for a declaration of 
their princely dignities and degrees, but withal for tokens and 
testimonies of triumph and victory ; for the wearing of the cap 
had a beginning from the duke or general of an army, who, having 
gotten victory, caused the chiefest of the subdued enemies, 
whom he led captive, to follow him in his triumph, bearing his 
hat or cap after him, in token of subjection and captivity." 
Such a cap, it is said, was sent by Pope Julius II., with a 



sword, to King Henry VIII.* The cap of maintenance, how- 
ever, of corporate dignity is not like the heraldic cognisance, 
but is usually round, and of fur. An example will be described in 
my account of the Coventry insignia. It is worn by the sword- 
bearer of the City of London, and by those of York, Coventry, 
and other places. It forms one of the distinctive badges of the 
Lord Mayors of London and of York : in the former the crest 
rises from the cap. The strange-looking fur cap of the sword- 
bearer, as seen in "Lord Mayors' shows," while seated with 
stolid composure at one of the windows of the grand old lumber- 
ing state carriage, will be at once called to the minds of many 
readers, and give an idea of what a corporate cap of mainte- 
nance should be and is. 

And now I again pass on to notice in detail some maces and 
other plate, &c, of various corporate towns. 

The Corporation of BODMIN is rich in the possession of a 
unique twelfth-century ivory casket, as well as other objects 
of interest. The "Bodmin Casket," or "Reliquary of St. 
Petrock," as this inestimable Art treasure is called, is 18 
inches in length, 10 in height, and 12 in width, and is formed 
of thin slices of ivory, with ivory rivets, and metal clamps 
and bands. The ivory slabs are polished externally, but in the 
interior of the casket remain of their original roughness, and 
even bear marks of the saw. The bottom is of oak, painted to 
match the ivory. The casket (engraved in the group, Fig. 1) is 
painted externally in gold and colours, with birds, foliage, and 
circles of arabesque ornament. Regarding this matchless relic 
the Mayor of Bodmin (1879), J. D. Williams, Esq., to whom I am 
indebted for much valuable help, writes me that "St. Petrock 
died at his priory at Bodmin June 4th, A.D. 564, and in 1177 his 
crumbled bones were carried off to Brittany by Martin, one of 
the canons. Roger, the prior, pursued, and brought back the 
relics with all honour, enclosed in an ivory shell, coffin, or box— 
the identical ivory reliquary now known as the Bodmin Casket. 
The relics of the saint were, on their way back, seen and adored 
by King Henry II. at Winchester." Benedict, Abbot of Peter- 
borough, a contemporary of Prior Roger in 1177, says of this 
casket, " He [Roger] brought the body of the blessed Petrock, 
closed in an ivory case, to the city of Winchester, and when it 
was brought into the King's presence, the King having seen 
and adored it, permitted the prior to return in peace with his 
holy charge to the Abbey of Bodmin." None of the bones of 
the saint now remain in the reliquary, which, the mayor informs 
me, only at the present time contains " a perfect candle and four 
parts of candles of ancient date with the casket." 

There are four maces, all of silver, at Bodmin. The two 
smaller ones are the most ancient, and are dated 1618. They 
are both of the same general character, with semi-globular 
heads, and three ornamental projections at the base of each, 
but they differ in details. On the flat top of each are deeply en- 
graved the royal arms of James I., viz. quarterly, first and fourth, 
France and England quarterly ; second, Scotland ; third, Ireland. 
The shield is between the letters I R, and is surmounted by the 
date 161 8. These maces were formerly carried before the 
Mayoress : they are 15} inches in length. The two large maces, 
which are of silver gilt, and 2 feet 8J inches in length, are in 
every respect identical. They are, as usual with this class of 
maces, each surmounted by an open-arched crown with orb and 
cross ; the bowls are divided into four compartments by demi- 
figures and elaborate foliage, and in these occur in order a rose, 
a thistle, a harp, and a fleur-de-lis, each surmounted by a crown. 
The shaft and base of each mace are ornamented with foliage, 
and on the flat plate under the open-arched crown at the top are 
engraved the royal arms with supporters, surrounded with the 
Garter motto, " Honi soit qui mal y pense ; " and beneath, " Je 
mein tein Dray." On the flat bottom of the bases are engraved 
the arms of Bodmin (a full-length crowned figure of King jEthel- 



* "The cap and sword of maintenance were sent by the Pope in 1513, whose pro- 
thonotary arrived in London with them on the 13th of May, where they were received 
with most solemn ceremony. The King received them in St. Paul's Church, where, 
in his proceeding to the throne, the sword, in addition to his own sword, was carried 
before him by the Pope's orator, and, when he was seated, the cap was put on his 
head, and the sword girt about him, and mass said." 
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stan seated on a throne, with trefoil head and castellated canopy, 
holding a fleur-de-lis sceptre in his right hand), surmounted 
with a ribbon bearing the words, " Sigillvm . Comvne . Burgen- 
sivm . Bodminise ; " and with this inscription, " Ex . Dono . 
Prenobilis . Caroli . Bodville . Comitis . Radnor . 1690." 

The two-handled covered "loving cup" is of silver, and 
stands 17 inches in height. On one side it bears the arms of 
the borough, as just described, surrounded with the legend, 
" Sigillv Comvne Burgensivm Bodminie," and on the other the 
words, " Union in the Corporation and Prosperity to the Town of 
Bodmin, 1760 ; " while round the top is, " The gift of Sir Wm. 
Irby to the Corporation in the year 1760 — created Lord Boston 
1761." The town seal is of silver, but will be described here- 
after. The silver snuff-box bears on its lid, within mantling, two 
shields ; first, the arms of Bodmin and a ribbon bearing the 




Fig. 14. — Corporation Plate and Insignia, Heaon. 



words, " Sig : Com : Burgensium : Bodminie ;" second, the arms 
of Flamank, a St. George's cross between four estoiles, impaling 
three lions rampant ; and the Flamank crest. The inscription is, 
"Bodmin Corporation," "The gift of the Rev d - Dr. Flamank, 
Mayor, 1812." 

The maces of the Corporation of Cambridge, five in 
number, are of silver gilt, and of good form and workman- 
ship. The largest, or "great mace," measures 53J inches in 
length, and weighs 153 ounces. It is, as usual, surmounted 
by an open-arched crown with orb and cross. On its flat 
top, within. the arched crown, are engraved the royal arms 
of Queen Anne, viz. quarterly, first and fourth, England and 
Scotland impaled ; second, France ; third, Ireland. Around 
the bowl of the head are four semi, or therm, figures ending in 
scroll-work, and between these are consecutively, first, the arms 
of the town of Cambridge, which are, on a fesse, arched, three 
towers, all masoned, between, in chief a fleur-de-lis between two 



roses, and, in base, three ships of one mast and yard-arm; 
second, a harp between the royal initials A. R., and surmounted 
by a crown ; third, a fleur-de-lis similarly initialed and crowned ; 
and fourth, a rose and thistle initialed and crowned in like 
manner. The central boss and base, or pommel, of the shaft are 
richly decorated in repousse work. This mace was presented to 
the corporation in 1710 by Samuel Shepheard, jun., Esq., M.P. 

On the 1 6th of April, 1705, Queen Anne paid a visit to Cam- 
bridge, when "the Mayor delivered the [then] mace to her 
Majesty, who was pleased to return it to him again." 

The four smaller maces are of the same general form as the 
larger one, and bear the same arms and national emblems round 
the bowl, but have the royal initials G. R. in place of A. R. ; the 
demi-figures are winged. These maces are 41 inches in length, 
and each bears the initial P of the maker, Paul de Mery. Their 
bases, or pommels, are finely embossed with fleurs-de-lis and 




Fig. i^.— Winchcombe Maces. 

coats of arms, viz. a chevron between three trefoils, and under one 
shield on each mace are the words, " The gift of Tho. Bacon, 
Esq. Tho. Nutting, Mayor, 1724." The donor, Thomas Bacon, 
was at that time M.P. for the borough. The heads and bases 
of the maces take off, but do not fit together for use as drinking 
cups, as do those of some boroughs. 

A peculiarity of Cambridge is the " rest " for the mace, the 
two sides of which are shown on the engraving. This interesting 
object is placed in front of the mayor's pew at church, and 
supports, by the aid of an ancient wrought-iron ornamental 
screen, the large mace, and at other times, on state occasions, 
is carried by the town crier before the mayor. The "rest," 
which is strengthened at the back by an iron cross fastened on 
with rivets, bears on its front the royal arms (quarterly, first and 
fourth, England and Scotland impaled ; second, France ; third, 
Ireland), surrounded with the Garter, and having helmet, crest, 
supporters, &c. It is 22\ inches in height and 7J in width. For 
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the admirable drawings from which the engraving of the Cam- 
bridge maces has been made, I am under obligation to my 
gifted friend, Mr. W. B. Redfarn, of that town, who, with his 
usual skill, has specially drawn them for me from the objects 
themselves. 

The corporation plate of Cambridge, of which much was 
possessed by that body, was, I am informed by the mayor, sold 
soon after the passing of the Municipal Reform Bill. There are 
still, however, preserved some highly interesting relics. Among 
these are a large brazen standard measure, bearing engraved 
on one side the royal arms (quarterly, first and fourth, France and 
England quarterly ; second, Scotland ; third, Ireland), with 
motto, Garter, helmet, crest, supporters, and mantling, and the 
words, "The Standard of the Towne of Cambridge, 
1646 ; " and on the other side the arms of the borough, with 
supporters, helmet, crest, and mantling ; two good halberds, 
now placed behind the civic chair in the council chamber ; and 
a very fine and early iron-bound oak chest. 

The insignia of Stafford consist of three maces (Figs. 9 to 
11), one large and two small, and a mayor's chain and badge. 
The great mace is of silver gilt, 42 inches long, and its shaft, as 
usual, is divided into three lengths by massive bands. The em- 
blems round the head, or bowl, are divided from each other by 
demi-figures and arabesque ornaments, and consist of a rose sur- 
mounted by a crown, and enclosed in an oval tablet ; the former 
arms of the town (on a chevron the Staffordshire knot), similarly 
enclosed ; a thistle, crowned and enclosed in the same manner as 
the rose ; and the same arms repeated. The head is crested 
with a circlet of crosses pattee and fleurs-de-lis, alternated with 
balls, from which rise the arches of the open crown, surmounted 
with orb and cross. It bears the inscription, " 1655. This 
Mace was made. Master Thomas Backhouse, Ironmonger, 
being Maior of Stafford." 

The two small silver maces are almost identical in pattern, 
and are 17 inches in length. On the base of the oldest are 
engraved the royal arms, viz. quarterly, first and fourth, quar- 
terly France and England; second, Scotland; third, Ireland. 
Above the shield, which is between the initials C R, are the 
words, "Vive le Roy." On the base of the other, in like manner, 
are engraved the royal arms of William and Mary, viz. quar- 
terly, first, England; second, Scotland ; third, Ireland; fourth, 
France ; over all an escutcheon of pretence of Nassau. Above 
the shield, the initials W R 
M R 

The first record of a mace at Stafford is that in July, 1614, 
the corporation "bought a mace of silver and gilt, 111J oz. 
2 dwts., for ^48 7s. 2d." This was probably the mace referred 
to in the following account of the visit of James I. to that town 
in 1617 : — "The Maior kissed the mace and delivered it up to 
His Majestie, who having received the same did very seriouslie 
observe the forme thereof, for it was in outwarde shew as fair a 



mace as anie the king had then carryed before him, yt had all 
the arms and coats of the kingdome richlie wrought upon the 
gloabe, and yt was of that beautye, and seemed to be of that 
worth, that Francis Dorington had given forth divers times that 
it was too bigge, and that the king would take exceptions to yt. 
But thanks be to God, that scruple of conscience was removed, 
for the king did most graciously give the same back again to 
the Maior, enabling him thereby, as it were then by an actual 
possession, both to carry that mace and to exercise his former 
authority." There is no record of what became of the mace 
obtained by the corporation in 1614, but it is probable it disap- 
peared during the period of the civil wars. 

The mayor's chain and badge, designed and made by Messrs. 
Wyon, the Queen's engravers, were procured by subscription 
at a cost of £215, and were first worn on the 21st of October, 
1870, when Ephraim Austin was mayor. The centre of the 
mayoral badge is a shield, bearing the borough arms, viz. gules, 
a. castle between four lions passant guardant, or, in base, 
azure, a fish swimming, or. The background to the shield, 
which is within a circle, is boldly diapered in gold ; and between 
that and the outer circle is the inscription, "Mayor of Staf- 
ford," carved in gold letters upon a blue enamel background. 
All round the outer circle just mentioned is a coil of thick 
chased golden rope, which forms itself into a "Staffordshire 
knot," at the two sides and at the bottom. Above the shield 
is a white enamelled rose, with two golden leaves, and on the 
top is a mural crown, boldly chased in gold. The chain, which 
is 36 inches in length, consists of massive links of the Staf- 
fordshire knot, chased in gold, each link measuring about 
\\ inches long and J inch broad. The badge is suspended from 
the chain by a white enamelled rose, with gold leaves. 

The corporation of the ancient Glamorganshire borough of 
Aber AVON possesses a highly interesting and curious mace, which 
belonged to the older corporation, which consisted of a port- 
reeve, aldermen, and burgesses, as constituted under an ancient 
charter granted by Thomas de Avon, a son of Saint John de 
Avon, Lord of Avene, " in the 24th of the reign of King Edward, 
after the Conquest." This old corporation was superseded, in 
1861, by a fresh body constituted under the Municipal Act. 
The mace- for particulars of which I have to thank the late town 
clerk, M. Tennant, Esq. — is of silver, and is 13 inches in length. 
The top, which is removable for use for the purpose, is the old 
seal of the borough. The arms, which, with some simple mant- 
ling, fill up the entire space of the head, 2 inches in diameter, are 
quarterly, first and fourth, a chevron between three crosses pom- 
mee fitchee ; second and third, a double-headed eagle displayed, 
impaling three rests or clarions. The base of the mace, about five- 
eighths of an inch in diameter, bears the arms, a chevron between 
three spear-heads, probably for Morgan. Around the head of the 
mace is the inscription, * AVAN * R . S *, but there is no date. 

( To be continued.) 
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CEILINGS AND DADOS. 



T has been said that anything to which fashion 
accustoms us soon becomes agreeable. A few 
years ago most people liked the degenerated 
rococo furniture in curved and twisted chairs 
and tables with their ornaments of scroll-work, 
which was corrupted and cheapened from the 
French cabinet-wares of the last century, and 
which was turned out in wholesale quantities by our machinery. 

People thought they had taste at that time, and in truth they 
had as much as most people possess nowadays. Americans of late 
have travelled more than formerly, and besides have seen more 




good Art at home, which has enlarged the vision of their likes and 
dislikes. From this increased knowledge has arisen a great deal 
of talk about Art, but the present passionate desire for decoration 
is really as partial and nearly as baseless of truth as the fashions 
which preceded it. Genuineness of thought, honesty of purpose, 
and individuality of character, are scarcely more shown now in 
our rooms filled with Gothic and Eastlake furniture than they were 
when people bought tapestry carpets covered with gigantic roses 
and vines, or at the time when women filled up canvas with cats, 
dogs, and people, in little square stitches in worsted-work. 

Fashion has undoubtedly gone a step forward in the way of true 



